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THE MENACE OF ACADEMIC DISTINCTIONS 

By C. G. and C. B. MacAETHTJB 

UEBANA 



I 



T has been eleven years now since the late William James wrote in 
his incisive essay on " The Ph.D. Octopus " : 

America is thus as a nation rapidly drifting towards a state of things in 
which no man of science or letters will be accounted respectable unless some kind 
of badge or diploma is stamped upon him, and in which bare personality will be 
a mark of outcast estate. It seems to me high time to rouse ourselves to con- 
sciousness, and to cast a critical eye upon this decidedly grotesque tendency. 

High time eleven years ago ! No less urgent, certainly, has become 
the present necessity for such criticism. James continues : 

As it actually prevails and grows in vogue among us, it is due to childish 
motives exclusively. In reality it is but a sham, a bauble, a dodge, whereby to 
decorate the catalogues of schools and colleges. ... In the minds of presidents 
and trustees the Ph.D. degree is in point of fact already looked upon as a mere 
advertising resource, a manner of throwing dust in the public 's eyes. 

James probably meant to include with the Ph.D. degree not only 
other cherished differentiations between the learned and the " rank and 
file of the common people," but also those slighter differentiations within 
faculty groups which cause the teaching force of our universities and 
colleges to " play politics " as basely as any ward politician, though more 
subtly as befits their greater culture, and make men prostitute their 
talents to gain recognition from their superiors in rank. 

We in America have made perceptible progress toward democracy, 
but at times it seems as though the fewer and less striking became the 
acknowledged distinctions in society, the more doggedly did man insist 
on being differentiated from his fellows. It is a very common charac- 
teristic, by no means confined to academic circles ; nor does it, as we in 
academic circles should like to believe, pass us by. Even those of us 
who harangue about the absurdity of degrees and titles feel snobbishly 
superior to those who bow before them. 

Any one now may enter the class of the so-called intellectuals; but 
once there, he must, on pain of ostracism or expulsion, don the garb of 
the new class he has entered at least once a year. Slowly and solemnly 
he must walk, clad in a sombre black having red, yellow, purple, green, 
and salmon pink decorations, a being set apart, by the grace of God and 
the aid of a mortar board, from his less intelligent fellows. 

There has been of late a healthful breaking down of some class 
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defenses. The scientists and dramatists have routed the doctor a little 
way out of his mysterious sanctum. The minister, tired of being classed 
a member of the third sex, has shed his " Eeverend " and his coat tails. 
To be sure many people still have a confidence in their family doctor 
that would flatter the Almighty, and there is still many a woman whose 
awe for the minister can find no expression save in bounteous chicken 
dinners. 

Among the academic class there are, to be sure, men of simple 
purpose, who have no desire to stand apart from their fellows, who ask 
only the stimulus and satisfaction of applying their accumulations of 
knowledge and adroitness with problems to the new and vital situations 
of our day. On the other hand, there are among this class those whose 
snobbishness tends greatly to limit their usefulness. Every class, of 
course, has its snobs; but when exclusiveness crystallizes into institu- 
tions — external symbols which the entire group accepts and the new- 
comers into the group are compelled to adopt, there is grave danger. 

One wonders why the academics should be so jealous of their titles 
and honors and position. Business men manage without titles ; likewise 
engineers and many others in professions calling for much training and 
keen intelligence. Yet here is a group who presume to set themselves 
apart and insist on being addressed in terms equivalent to " Your more 
or less Intellectual Highness." The mild insistence on the use of such 
terms by students, of course, might have its foundation in a desire so 
to overawe the student that he dare not do a disrespectful amount of 
independent thinking, nor call into uncomfortable question the authori- 
tative statements of his lecturer; but why exact this deference from 
fellow townsmen or academic brethren? 

This jealous guarding of titles and honors by the academics is, in 
part at least, due to an ideal which is developing in this democracy of 
ours — the ideal of an intellectual aristocracy. We have foresworn 
aristocracy of blood ; we are outgrowing aristocracy of wealth ; but there 
have been few to cry out against this new aristocracy that is being 
foisted upon us. 

"Let those of us who know most," say the followers of this ideal, 
"determine what is best for all the rest of you. We know what the 
world has already attempted, what has failed, what has succeeded. Let 
us direct your efforts." One professor's wife complained, " It's a great 
pity the townspeople take the attitude they do ; they not only refuse to 
take our advice about how the schools should be managed and the garbage 
collected, but they seem actually to resent our thinking we know best." 

The academics are fostering the ideal of an intellectual aristocracy 
for exactly the same reasons that make a king favor aristocracy of birth, 
or that throw Wall street into a panic at the thought of federal control 
of our currency system. Members of each class are fully persuaded that 
it is best for society as a whole that their influence and power should 
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be dominant. It is amusing to notice that though the lines of demar- 
cation drawn by any ambitious group between themselves and other 
groups vary, those lines have this in common — they never exclude those 
who draw them from the higher classes. 

Such an attitude — that of the intellectual aristocrat — makes for 
inefficiency in a teacher, of course; for it implies lack of respect for the 
mental power of most of one's students, with resultant dogmatism. 

We have gone mad these days, in university circles no less than in 
business, over specialization and efficiency. In so far as we are true 
democrats we must believe that the highest efficiency of any people is 
to be measured by the efficiency of each individual of that people. And 
that on no account means an efficiency which falls short of individual 
initiative and independence of thought. Dogmatism is intolerable in 
any institution, particularly intolerable in an institution on which the 
future of our democracy rests as it does on our universities. They need 
to make sure both that they are not dogmatically instructing students 
as to what they shall believe, and that they are not encouraging the 
idea of the divine right of one class to dominate another because of special 
training or technical information. We are struggling too severely these 
days to bridge the gap in sympathy between the capitalist and laboring 
classes to allow opportunity for other breaches in mutual understanding 
and sympathy to develop. It is because the childish academic dis- 
tinctions that run riot in our universities to-day tend to widen the gap 
between the so-called intellectual classes and their fellows that they 
" give us pause." 

In his " Great American Universities," Slosson unburdens his soul 
after this fashion : 

So it is with self-distrust and pure despair that I dismiss the subject after 
recording my personal opinion that a dozen mortar boards on the campus are 
more of a menace to democracy than a million-dollar endowment from a trust 
magnate. For no man can tell what use is going to be made of his money after 
he has let it slip out of his own hand, but a widespread spirit of exclusiveness 
and arrogance, such as find expression in ceremonies and costumes, can not be 
eradicated. 

Aside from titles and "ceremonies and costumes" by which the 
academics proclaim their separation from the rest of the world, a tech- 
nical vocabulary is in some measure responsible for this separation. A 
man may have a democratic, cooperative attitude in his secondary inter- 
ests, but let another man speak a new truth in his chosen field, and he 
fails utterly to understand or credit him, if the other is unable to use 
the technical terminology of his science. We seldom realize how far 
from untrained minds the customary logical arrangement and terminol- 
ogy of a subject removes the academic. He frequently does not need 
tassels, or stripes, or a succession of capital letters after his name to 
make him immune to the ideas of the man of the street. This failure 
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to understand the other's vocabulary makes more difficult not only the 
acquisition of new ideas in their crude state by the academic, but also 
his dissemination of knowledge. 

The profession of teaching is nearly always underpaid, and men 
have perhaps felt some compensation in the way of honor was due them. 
Society seems to say : " Gentle sir, we recognize your noble, self -forgetful 
spirit which is content only to teach and inspire our youth with no hope 
of reward other than a bare living wage. We are not ready to pay you 
more, but we will cheer you on by giving you high-sounding titles." 
The consequences of this policy have, however, been disastrous. By and 
by the self-forgetful man begins to listen for those titles; then to take 
to himself honor for his missionary spirit. 

The truth of the matter is, much of the spirit of self-sacrifice has 
vanished from our university faculties to-day. Why, then, this addi- 
tional compensation ? It is absurd to call a man self-sacrificing because 
he prefers freedom for productive work, for self-expression, to the re- 
wards of the business world. One should as appropriately honor a fan 
for his sustained devotion to baseball ! 

Eager as the academic is to keep at respectful distance the man of 
the street, this eagerness is frequently less fierce than his zeal for dis- 
crimination between himself and other academics. The contagion 
wards in a hospital are isolated with scarcely more care from one another 
than are the various ranks of academics, in catalogue (we make grateful 
exception of the University of California) and processions. Titles are 
jealously guarded and punctiliously used. 

This zeal for maintaining gradations in rank extends even to the 
circles of the in-laws. One professor's wife who found she must curtail 
her visiting list did it by cutting off every woman attached to a man 
whose rank was less than that of a full professor, thus sparing her 
judgment the effort of evaluating the women, since the university had 
already carefully graded the men whose family interests they shared. 
And in two of our middle-western universities we are assured it is con- 
sidered bad form for the wife of a man of lesser rank to pay the first 
call on the wife of a man of higher rank ! We are not yet informed as 
to whether the distinctions are so carefully maintained by the children, 
servants, cats and dogs of the various families or not. 

The distinctions one class cherishes seem merely absurd to people in 
other professions. We venture to say that no blacksmith, for instance, 
could fully appreciate these subtle discriminations in vogue in academic 
circles; and we academics, in turn, would probably rate blacksmiths 
rather much on a par. We might prefer one blacksmith to another, 
might think one had a stronger right arm than another, or even a 
stronger mentality; but if some of us were getting up a June procession 
of blacksmiths we probably should not trouble to put differing numbers 
of stripes on their sleeves, nor bother about adjusting the tassels on their 
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caps — if they could be prevailed upon to wear a thing so feminine — 
to make sure those of a certain grade of efficiency wore them hanging 
down into their right eyes, those of inferior grade into their left eyes. 

Yet there lurks in the soul of at least one blacksmith this same 
craving for discrimination from his fellows that is so demoralizing a 
factor in academic circles. On Cottage Grove avenue in Chicago one 
may see his sign, "Fitzgerald" — the initials are gone from memory — 
" Fitzgerald, Professor of Horseshoeing." His shop is out toward the 
university; perhaps the infecting bacillus escaped from the confines of 
the gray stone walls. It is possible his motive for insisting on the dis- 
tinction between himself and ordinary blacksmiths is merely a com- 
mercial one. But the bacillus for that disease might also have come 
from within the gray stone walls. 

Two institutions for the perpetuation of this attitude of intellectual 
snobbery among even the elect are the honorary societies of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. The former depends for its membership in most 
universities and colleges on the students who outstrip their fellows in 
grade getting. Any one who has been through one of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning appreciates the ability this connotes — ability to 
memorize the lesson daily assigned, sensitiveness to idiosyncrasies in the 
instructor, so that in examinations one may return exactly the sort of 
replies the instructor expects, with warm appreciation of what has evi- 
dently been the teacher's hobby. 

Sigma Xi, the honorary scientific society, prides itself on admitting 
to membership only those who have shown ability in some field of orig- 
inal research. Supposing for the instant that no Sigma Xi group 
estimates candidates by any lesser standard, one is still left wondering 
how long we are to consider this childish prize-offering necessary to 
faithful truth-seeking. It is appalling to note the pages of honors and 
prizes listed in many university catalogues. President Jordan makes 
this interesting comment: "Prizes, honors, badges and degrees, — all 
these have no necessary place in the machinery of higher education. 
If our universities had grown up in response to the needs of the people, 
not in imitation of the colleges of England, we should never have been 
vexed by these things, and never felt any need of them." 

The newly rich blatantly announces his superiority over his fellows 
by his flaming necktie, flowery vest, heavy motor; with the academic 
these signs give way to the less blatant but no less effective Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi key dangling on fob or necklace. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out by other writers, our universities 
are based on autocratic rather than democratic organization, with the 
executive forces, of course, dominant. Now the executive mind inclines 
much more toward order than toward flexibility; it wants things defi- 
nitely discriminated from each other, so must have definite rankings for 
students and faculty. It goes on with its efforts to tabulate mental 
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ability, preferring in all too many cases to sacrifice the unusual to the 
usual, the individual variation to the norm, rather than to let its careful 
gradations of rank be disturbed. The effort is to reduce to mechanical 
terms what is organic. 

And because our universities must have tangible standards in tabulat- 
ing members of the faculty, they have come to judge a man's worth by the 
number of pages of printed matter per year issuing from his pen rather 
than by the number of ideas issuing from his brain; by his reputation 
and consequent value in swelling university enrolment totals; by the 
number of his degrees — as though it were not difficult enough to get at 
the genuine worth of a man without having to excavate beneath title 
upon title and degree upon degree in the university catalogue, or without 
being distracted by his ability to display a new style hood for every Com- 
mencement procession. 

The effects of this furor for tabulation are no less unfortunate on 
students than on faculty; the marking system with its emphasis on 
memory work and on appearing well in the eyes of another man, the 
rigidity of requirements for entrance and for graduation, and all those 
attendant evils best described as a tendency toward uniformity rather 
than individualization in our whole educational system, — these may all 
be traced to this zeal for standardization. 

As a half-way house between students and faculty stands the Ph.D. 
degree. To the student it marks the culmination of his effort, and in 
some universities its attainment is a prerequisite to eligibility to mem- 
bership on the faculty. Only men of unmistakably intellectual tastes — 
whatever that may mean — of originality, actuated by a love of truth and 
its pursuit, and believing such pursuit in itself a sufficient reward, — 
only such, presumably, are permitted the ordeal of the third degree. 

Yet in its influence on students and faculty alike, much that this 
degree stands for is pernicious, and its acquirement, is beset with evils. 
In these days a student soon sees the commercial value of a degree and 
is likely to come to his future work with hope of winning honor for 
himself rather than with the desire to do well some piece of work and 
to contribute to the world's knowledge. "When he sees how difficult it is 
for a man to obtain opportunity to work in a university unless he can 
write those three magic letters after his name; when he sees, as some- 
times happens, a man admittedly successful as a teacher and scholar 
dropped by a university because he lacks those three letters, the student 
is quite likely to submit to the system and take the degree, though he 
may be keenly conscious that half the time spent in so doing he could 
have used to better advantage. His work is interrupted ; his ideal shifts 
from work for the joy of finding new truth to the temporary memoriz- 
ing of useless facts, always with an eye to the questions each of his ex- 
aminers is likely to ask. Instead of reviewing to get a large grasp of 

vol. 11. — 32. 
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a subject, lie usually lias in mind, "Such and such a thing is M.'s 
hobby ; I'll cram on that " ; or, " S. has been reading up on this subject 
the past few weeks; he will ask something about that." 

Individual investigation is supposed to be a prerequisite to the ob- 
taining of the Ph.D. degree; but the pressure for productive results 
from the faculty has become so strong on the part of the executive depart- 
ment, and competition for recognition so keen among instructors, that in, 
we venture to say, a majority of cases this individual and original prob- 
lem required of the candidate for the Ph.D degree is one laid on him 
by his instructor, and is often merely a portion of a large piece of inves- 
tigation the instructor parcels out year after year to his various students. 
In many cases the instructor is the only one who has a grasp on the 
larger problem, who understands it in entirety. The result of this prac- 
tise is that the student is drilled as a technician rather than as an orig- 
inal investigator. He fails to see new problems for himself, and fre- 
quently leaves the laboratory in which he has worked as a student with- 
out the lure of problems ahead to be worked out. In the midst of all 
our agitation for conservation, we may be forgetting to conserve our 
greatest resource — power to do creative work of great originality, and 
this in the making of young Ph.D.'s, where we flatter ourselves we have 
best preserved it. 

Instead of keeping such an ideal alive, too many of our so-called in- 
tellectual leaders have been caught by such childish and tawdry symbols 
as tassels, stripes, capital letters and the sight of their names in print. 
They have come to prefer honor from their fellows to self-approval. 

This has led them not only to strive for reputation themselves, but 
to give credence only to the man who speaks authoritatively and from 
the heights of renown. Their acceptance of a new idea too often depends 
on the prestige of the man who has uttered it. 

Prostitution of talent and character, the development of an intellec- 
tual aristocracy in a democratic land, an absurd clamoring for petty 
honors, increasing gaps and misunderstandings between classes and pro- 
fessions, dogmatism, commercialism, the inculcation of false ideals in 
young students, dependence on reputation rather than on genuine worth, 
emphasis on standardization rather than individualization in education, 
the effort to serve two masters — truth and the man immediately above 
one in rank, be he teacher, department head or president — all these are 
evils attendant upon our present system of academic honors and badges. 

In contrast to these conditions, hear the ideal of William James : 

Our universities at least should never cease to regard themselves as the 
jealous custodians of personal and spiritual spontaneity. . . . They ought to guard 
against contributing to the increase of officialism and snobbery and insincerity as 
against a pestilence; they ought to keep truth and disinterested labor always in 
the foreground, treat degrees as secondary incidents, and in season and out of 
season make it plain that what they live for is to help men's souls, not to decorate 
their persons with diplomas. 



